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of his estates as a result of the invasion of Germany by French
revolutionary armies, and this circumstance did nothing to in-
crease Mettemich's love of revolutions. The Austrian diplomatic
service, in which his father had a meritorious  but not dis-
tinguished career, was the obvious profession for the young man,
and his prospects were promoted by marriage with the rich
granddaughter of the famous Kaunitz, who brought about the
Franco-Austrian Alliance at the time of the Seven Years* War.
Metternich had at no time any sympathy with German national-
ism, or indeed with any other nationalism. States were, for him,
the personal estates of monarchs, and required no other principle
of cohesion. Western Germany was traditionally pro-French, and
Austria, whose territory comprised Germans, Magyars, Slavs, and
Italians, was the chief enemy of nationalism throughout the
whole of the nineteenth century. In this respect, Metternich, like
Austria, carried on the traditions of the pre-revolutionary age.
The same is true of his attitude towards  the Church, for,
though a pious Catholic, he showed little reverence for the Pope
in his temporal capacity, and was often politically anti-clerical.
There were other traits in Metternicbfs character, however,
which make him worthy to rank as a Victorian. (When he died,
Queen Victoria had been twenty-two years on the throne.) Con-
ceit is not peculiar to any one period, but Metternich's special
brand of pompous priggery belongs to the epoch between the
Napoleonic wars and the great war. If we are to believe his
Memoirs, he was totally devoid of ambition, and remained in
public life solely from a sense of duty and the painful realization
that others lacked his abilities. So persuaded was he of his own
moral grandeur that he thought it must be equally obvious to
others. Late in 1813, when* having at last seen which way the
cat would jump, he had terminated the double game of Austria
between Fiance and Russia, he wrote to his daughter:  CI am
certain Napoleon thinks of me continually. I must seem to him a
sort of conscience personified.' His statement of the reasons
which led him to overcome his shrinking from worldly glory is
most impressive:
That a public career was distasteful to me I have already
mentioned. Convinced that everyone ought to be prepared to
answer for the deeds of his own life; penetrated by the con-
sciousness of the enormous difficulties of propping up a society
which was falling to pieces on every side; disapproving, before